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1968 must be the year of the new look. It begins 
with a new Prime Minister, his new Private Secre- 
tary, a new Botany building, a bigger, better, bouncier 
WORONI, a revitalised S.R.C. structure with more 
improvements to come through the organisational 
shovings and chewings of Alan Brooks and even OZ 
has a new look. 

The policy of WORONI this year is to make it a 
newspaper with greater appeal to a wider range of 
students. WORONI over the past year has tended 
to be dominated by politics, not that politics in itself 
is a bad thing, but it has done this to the detriment 
of other aspects of campus life. Students were not 
being informed about all that was of interest to them, 
and of decisions that affected them. Politics will take 
a smaller role in WORONI during 1968 and the 
accent will be on news and articles of general interest. 
The Pot Page provides an opportunity for those with 
a chip on their shoulder or a humourous turn of mind 
to express themselves. The Review section will con- 
tain him and play reviews as well as an increased 
book review section, with reviews by well known 
academics and senior students. 

This of course will only be possible with con- 
tinued and increased support from students them- 
selves. WORONI seeks controversy in order to make 


students critical or objective about matters that con- 
cern them. By doing this we believe we are carrying 
out the intended role of a campus newspaper. 

WTiile approving of A.N.U.S.A. President, Alan 


Brook’s, current attempts to make the S.R.C. and 
student organisations in general better bodies to serve 
students, WORONI deplores the continued lack of 
interested engendered by siich bodies amongst the 
students in general. Over the past year or so, a disturb- 
ing trend has emerged whereby students of no par- 
ticular ability or competence have been elected to the 
S.R.C., simply because no one else from their faculty 
chose to stand. Why these students should stand in 
the first place is difficult to understand. Being a mem- 
ber of the S.R.C. is hardlv the most prestigious job 
in the world, and an S.R.C. that has to carry a con- 
siderable amount of deadwood is only hampered in 
its attempts to better serve the interests of students. 

Contrary' to general belief, the S.R.C. does fill an 
important role in student life. Its effects are not always 
easily discernible or immediate, but ,as with so many 
other bodies of similar nature, only its disappearance 
would overtly show its true role. Perhaps a lot of the 
blame for this must lie with the S.R.C. itself and 
an apparent breakdown in communications between 
it and the students. How many students were aware, 
for instance, that a consultation was held last year 
between the staff, the administration, student associa- 
tions and some individual students about the problems 
faced by the first year student at university. ’Phis was 
a very important meeting which drew' interesting and 
far reaching conclusions and which has not been 
followed up by an administration that acts for the 
most part like contented cows, and the .'ttlier partici* 
pants have not exerted themselves particularly 
strenuously in this direction either. True, this con- 
sultation had no real authority, but this does not 
completely justify its being ignored. 

WORONl will have more to say on the subject 
of the Administration and its attitudes to students in 
later issues, once we have seen how the regime of the 
new Vice-Chancellor, Sir John Crawford, acts, in this 
respect. 


Eduard H. F. Meijers, 

DePauw University, 

[}elta Chi House, 

Greencastle, Indiana 46I3S, 

U.S.A. 

Dear Sir, 

I am a student from Holland, studying ir 
the U.S.A. in an exchange programme. 
Starting January 28 I will have a radio 
programme for our school radio station. 
The purpose of this programme is to in- 
form people here about situations in the 
world and give them an idea what people 
of the various countries think about current 
political problems in the world. 

I am specially interested in student 
opinions. TTiat is why I wrote letters to 
universities in 117 different countries. I 
think it will be very interesting to know 
what people all over the world think about 
the world situation nowadays. I believe we 
have to understand each other, understand 
each other's point of view about world 
problems, before we can make attempts to 
live in peace. That basically is the reason 
why I started this radio programme in 
America. If I get enough response from the 
various countries on my questions, I will 
try to get the money to have this printed 
and I hope to be able to send a copy of it 
to you, if you are interested. 

I would really appreciate it if you or 
some of your students would write about 
what you feel is the general opinion of 
students about current political problems 
such as; 

The war in Vietnam. 

Crisis in the Mid-East. 

The European Common Market. 

Cyprus crisis. 


Relationship “West-East". 

Development of new countries. The prob- 
lems involved. How you feel about 
various kinds of "aid”. 

Your relationship with “Eastern bloc” 
and "Western bloc”, and how you feel 
about it. 

Racial problems. 

United Nations. 

China. How it is going to develop and 
its future role in the world. 

Monetary situation in the world. 

“Friendship” programmes. 

Political situation in your country. 

Peace movements. 

I should like you to write about what 
you feel is most urgent. If you have enough 
time I really would appreciate it if you, or 
some of your students, could write about 
more of the above mentioned subjects. If 
you have a student newspaper I would be 
very interested to receive some copies. Any 
information which gives me an idea about 
your country and how you feel about cur- 
rent political problems will be most 
welcome. 

Preferably I .should like to have your 
answers in English. Besides: French, Ger- 
man, Dutch and .'Swedish would be fine 
with me too. It necessary I could find 
somebody to translate Spanish. 

Thank you so much. 

Sincerely, 

Eduard H. F. Meijers 

AU letters (even those which appear 
printed under a noin de plume) must be 
signed by the writer, and include his address. 
Letters to the Editor must not exceed 500 
words. The Editor reserves the right not 
to publish any particular letter on the basis 
of time, space and leral restrictions. 
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WORONI is published fortnightly during 
term time, except daring examinations, by 
Ron Colman, Director of Student Publica- 
tions for the A.N.U. Student Association. 
Subscriptions $1.50 a year post paid. 
Registered at the G.P.O. Sydney for trans- 
mission by post as a perio^cal. Printed by 
the Canberra Publishing Co. Pty. Ltd., 70 
Barrier SL Fyshwick. 
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.. Richard Stark 
.. John Reid 

John Stephens, Liz Carroll, 
Craddock Morton. 
..Terry Maher 
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..Sue Barnes 
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DEADLINE 

Deadline for the next issue of WORONI 
Is Thursday, February 29 at 5 p.m. Copy 
preferably should be typed at double spac- 
ing, or legibly handwritten. The Editor 
would appreciate as much copy as possible 
before the dcaline. Copy may be left at the 
S.R.C. otficc or in the WORONI office. .„ 
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Students Continu.e Ba.n 

on 

iMcGraiW Hill 


The boycott on books published by the 
American firm of McGraw Hill instituted 
by the National Union of Australian Uni- 
versity Students in conjunction with student 
associations on ail Ausimlinn campuses late 
last year, is to continue. This svas decided 
at N.U.A.U.S. Annual Council at Monash 
University during February. 

The boycott was instituted because 
McGraw Hill lowered their price on the 
popular International Student Editions, thus 
effectively removing the possibility of book- 
sellers giving the usual 10 per cent discount 
to students. 

A meeting of N.U.A.U.S. was called to 
reconsider the boycott and was addressed 
by Mr. Bladon. Australian Sales Manager 
for McGraw Hill on the reasons for the 
price cut. Mr. Bladon stressed that the cut 
was only on I.S.E.'s and that by decreasing 
the costs, these editions became available 
to all students, not just university students, 
at a standard price just above what univer- 
sity students would be getting with a dis- 
count. He agreed that McGraw Hill was 


REGIONAL 

CONFERENCE 

Regional Conference, a collection of 
delegates from N.S.W. and A.C.T. Uni- 
versities, and originally designed to be a 
petty and parochial version of N.U.A.U3. 
but without teeth or separate existence, 
met again in November 1967 at the Uni- 
versity of New England, Armidale. The 
interesting subjects discus^ and the hos- 
pitality of the New England S.R.C. made 
the conference a great success. 

Discussions centred at first around local 
reports presented by each delegation and 
dealt with almost everything from student 
finances, radio programmes, drugs, insur- 
ance, student TV programmes, church col- 
leges, Autonomy for Wollongong Univer- 
sity College to $400,000, theatre projects. 

Of particular interest to all students will 
be the creation of a sub-committee of 
specialists to investigate and make recom- 
mendation on the action of book com- 
panies that consistently increase book 
prices. This matter arose from the current 
student boycott of McGraw Hill Books in 
N.S.W. and the A.C.T. 

' Also at the conference were delegates 
from the University of Queensland which 
was admitted as a permanent member of 
Reg. Con. This step is very much wel- 
comed, in the field of student welfare and 
services, the University of Queensland 
Union has much .to offer. 

The A.N.U. delegates sought the answer 
lo three particular questions at the con- 
ference. Firstly, are Bush Week activities 
(or their equivalent) successful? the answer 
was generally, no, and it was variously re- 
ported' that moves were afoot to abolish 
them. Secondly, are Recovery Balls suc- 
cessful? The answer here was, yes. A.N.U. 
alone is unable to run a well attended 
recovery ball. Thirdly, is there any problem 
in students finding vacation employment? 
Unlike Canberra, students from other uni- 
versities had no problem here. This posi- 
tion will be alleviated at A.N.U. with the 
Creation of a .student employment service 
in' 1968. 


not being completely altruistic about this, 
as the decrease in costs greatly increased 
the sale potential of these editions, which 
brought it above the profit that would have 
been gained from a smaller sale of hard- 
cover editions. 

He pointed out that booksellers were the 
must disturbed by the cut price, as it de- 
creased their profit margin, and that they 
had at one stage attempted to get a pro- 
hibitive tariff applied against the ‘'dump- 
ing" of I.S.E.’s. It became obvious that the 
main backer of the boycott was the Univer- 
sity Co-operative Bookshop, one of 
Australia's largest text book sellers which 
operates out of all N.S.W. university 
campuses. 

Mr. Ian Lowe (U.N.S.W.) said that this 
action of McGraw Hill had inspired other 
American publishers to follow suit and 
booksellers were unable to offer discounts 
lo students on these books. 

However, continued debate and questions 
only muddled rather than clarified the issue, 
and many delegates felt that there was 
insufficient evidence to show that McGraw 
Hilt was completely lo blame or indeed had 
perpetrated such an evid deed, and there- 
fore the justification for the boycott did 
not hold water. British publishers neither 
offer lower price editions nor do they give 
such reasonable terms to booksellers' on a 
sale or return basis as most of the Ameri- 
can companies do. 

Despite a reasonable equal division of 
the delegations on the question of continu- 
ing the boycott, a motion urging con- 
stituents to do so, moved by U.B.S.W.. was 
passed. However, arising out of a motion at 
Regional Conference in December last year, 
N.U.A.U.S. decided to hold a complete 
investigation into the question of publish- 
ing, sale and costs of university tc.xts. and 
the role of the bookseller in this. 


DUNBAR AS 
DEPUTY V.C. 


University Council, at its last meeting, 
appointed Prof. D. N. F. Dunbar, the Pro- 
fessor of Physics in the School, as the 
Deputy Vice Chancellor for five years from 
January 1968. 

Professor Dunbar came to Canberra 
from Metbourne in 1959 to the Canberra 
University College as the Professor of 
Physics. He continued in this position when 
the College became incorporated in thi 
A.N.U. He was Dean of the Faculty of 
Science for four years from 1963. He sw 
ceeds Sir John Crawford and Sir Hug 
Ennor in the position. 

Prof. Dunbar has been the Council 
representative on the Sports Council for 
the past years and has shown interest in 
student welfare and sport. It would appear 
that Prof. Dunbar’s role in this position 
will be greater than his predecessors, as it 
is likely that the new Vice Chancellor, Sir 
John Crawford will be mainly concerned 
with, university finance and administration, 
leaving Prof. Dunbar to look after matters 
arising from student affairs. Prof. Dunbar’s 
appointment was welcomed in student 
circles a-3 a break from the line of D.V.C.’s 
coming from the Institute, with no-one 
from the School in the upper echelons of 
university politics. 


ANGE EDOUARD MANGOT 
and 

THEO MOULIS 
CHEFS AND PROPRIETORS 


inmie 
y^ou tc 
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City Mutual Building (Lower Ground) 
Hobart Place. Canberra City 
PHONE: 41-939 
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JAPAN’S LEADING MOTOR CYCLE 

NOW AVAILABLE 
Hustler 250 

The fabulous Hustler Scrambler is 
also on display 

Models 50, 70. 80, 100, 120. 
and the EXCITING NEW 
T 200 

with 5 speed transmission. 



Mr. Bladon, (Sales Manager, McGraw Hill) addresses N’U’AV’S'. 
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The Australian National Univcrslly 1967 
exanunalion results, indicate that a Univer- 
sity attempt to help students in academic 
difiiculties to rehabilitate themselves has 
had an encouraging outcome. 

During the year Associate Professor P. 
Pentony, of the University’s Department 
of Psychology, made a pilot study of the 
possibility of helping students in academic 
difficulties. The study was concerned with 
ways of bringing about changes in the 
students’ approach to the academic task. 

A ten-day residential workshop was 
held in the Department of Psychology and 
Bruce Hall, at the beginning of 1967 to 
help the students make a belter adjustment 
to the needs of university study. 

Nine of the thirteen students who took 
part in the workshop and stayed the full 
year in the Australian National University 
passed all their subjects. Members of the 
workshop group. passed an average of 2.5 
subjects each, compared with the 1.7 
subjects passed by each of a group of 
students of comparable performance in 
1966 who re-enrolled in 1967 but did not 
attend the workshop. 

A total of fourteen students took part 
in the residential workshop. Seven came 
from the Faculty of Science and seven from 
the Faculty of Arts. After the workshop 
one of the science students went to the 
University of New England and another 
transferred to the Faculty of Arts. The 
live remaining science students sal fifteen 
subjects between them and passed thirteen. 
They obtained five higher level passes 
between them (three distinctions and two 
credits). In. one of the subjects, one of the 
students gained the highest mark awarded 
in the subject. This performance can be 
compared with that of nineteen other 
science students who did not accept an 

WORONI 


invitation lo attend the workshop, although 
they did return to the University. These 
students between them passed thirty-three 
subjects and failed seven. Between them 
they obtained ten higher level passes (one 
high distinction, two distinctions and seven 
credits). 

The eight arts students sat for twenty- 
four -subjects and passed twenty. None of 
them gained a higher-level pass. Fourteen 
arts students who declined the invitation 
to join the workshop re-enrolled in 1967. 
One withdrew during the year but the 
remainder sat for thirty-eight subjects and 
passed twenty-two. They obtained five 
higher level passes between them (three 
credits and two pusses with merit). Three of 
these higher level passes went to the one 
student. 

The students in the workshop were given 
a series of psychological tests at the 
beginning of the workshop and at the end 
of the academic year. There was a distinct 
reduction in signs of emotional disturbance 
over the period. There is no comparable 
data for students who declined to attend 
the workshop. 

Commenting on the results of the study. 
Associate Professor Pentony said, “The 
results, while not spectacular, arc promising. 
The project was small and exploratory, car- 
ried out under circumstances which 
precluded the use of a suitable control 
group. It has provided useful information 
about the characlerislics of students in 
academic difficulties and the suitability of 
certain kinds of group leadership for such 
students". 

Associate Professor Pentony said that 
it was proposed to carry out a larger and 
more systematic study in 1968, making use 
of the experience gained in this year’s 
..tudv. 


MOVES 


R. & G. GENGE PTY LTD. 
7 Lonsdale St., Braddon 
497923 


After protracted Degotialiuiis with u 
none too co-opcnitivc (at first) Union 
Board, WORONI has moved its home to 
X more palatial suite of offices next door to 
its old home on the bottom floor of the 
union. With its old office becoming far 
too cramped and the planned increase in 
size and efficiency of WORONI, the need 
for a new, more spacious office became 
paramount. 

The removal was completed during the 
vacation and another work bench has been 
constructed in order that WORONI may 
be produced in a shorter working lime with 
the provision of extra space. This will also 
enable more room for art work and head- 
lining. 

Regrettably, unforeseen circumstances 
prevented the first issue of WORONI being 
typeset on the new I.B.M. Seleciric Com- 
poser that the S.R.C. has purchased. The 
pre.sence of this machine will greatly 
reduce the copy deadlines on WORONI 
and permit last minute insertions of 
important news. It will also considerably 
lessen the typesetting cost. The intention 
.of the new look WORONI is better news 
coverage on both campus and national 
student news as well as a large compre- 
hensive reviews and features segment. 
Better layout and design and more pages 
.should increase the student interest in 
WORONI. A larger circulation and dis- 
tribution hopes to make WORONI avail- 
able for post^duate and Institute scholars, 
thus making it more of a university, rather 
than merely undergraduate paper. 



Canberra’s modem new record 

store for the specialist jazz, blues 

and folk collector... complete Swa- 
ggie catalogue in stock.... Jazz im- 
ports on Blue Note, Prestige, Imp- 
ulse, Mainstream, etc blues imp- 

orts from U.K. and U.S.A. ... the 
local releases.... chart singles and 
popular albums.... hi-fi and access- 
ories... why not browse through our 
bins... heat some music.... it’s all 
happening at the Swing Shop. 

Adams Arcade 
Green Square 
Kingston 92068 
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BLACK 


AND y Y I IS I L. 
BY THE ABSCHOL DIRECTOR 


IGNORANCE lutude as they are now and problems 

would be tackled with a greater know- 
ledge of the real factors involved. But 
white Australians have not been educated 
Since the white man came to this with regard to Aborigines, they are still 

country 180 years ago' the Australian as ignorant as they were 180 years ago. 
Aborigines have suffered through his ig- 
norance. In the early days the Aborigines 

were considered to be a lower species of oru 

man, wild animals to be rounded up and WASTED RESEARCH 
slaughtered. Their material culture was 
regarded as impoverished and their social 
structure as primitive and debased. They 
were driven from their tribal lands and 
their sacred places were desecrated. 


Huge sums of money are made avail- 
able every year to a number of institut- 
ions for research into Aboriginal Affairs, 
the fruits of which are published in obs- 
cure scholarly journals, or relegated to 
Of all these things ignorance was the the darkest depths of some non-public 

primary cause. The white man could only library. Australian universities at both 

evaluate Aboriginal society in the terms undergraduate and graduate level deal 

of his own society, rather than in the with the Prehistory of the Aborigines and 

terms of Aboriginal society itself. It is much is known about Aboriginal material 

significant that almost aU early (and cultures of the past, but not one univers- 

present) descriptions of the Abori^es ity has an undergraduate faculty of Abor- 

are given in the form of comparisons iginal Studies which could prepare stud- 

with White society, for example “They ents to deal with the enormous problems 

do not practise even the most primitive of the present and the future. A great 

form of agriculture.” deal is Imown about Aboriginal languages 

but not one Australian university offers 
a unit in this field, and it is only this 
EDUCATION ^hat the idea of teaching Aboriginal 

children in their own language has at last 
been put into effect with the establish- 
ment at Adelaide University of a summer 
It is only comparatively recently that course in the Pitjinjara language, 
we have had the concept of the scientific 
analysis and description of societies and 
cultures different from our own which FUTURE HORIZONS 
has allowed us to appreciate them on 
their own terms. In view of this we can 

understand something at least, of the att- .... . , , , 

itudes of early Australians towards the . Austraba is to be equipped to tackle 
Aborigines. We can understand, also, the understanding the problems it 

attitudes of the majority of white Aus- musty institutions of learning 

tralians today. research must be opened up so that 

the community at large may benefit 
from their knowledge and new mediums 
must be found to give specialized train- 
In this age however, with aU its poss- ing which can be turned directly to the 
ibUities of education and dissemination advancement of the Aborigines, 
of ideas it is appalling that the know- We have seen that the situation in the 
ledge of Aboriginal society that has beer, past is, to some extent, understandable, 
gained by a great number of Anthro- past generations knew no better but for 
pologists, Sociologists, Linguists etc. has the generation of today with all its ad- 
not filtered down to the very roots of vantages of education there is no excuse, 
our society. Had this occurred such things The future of the Aborigines is now in 
as discrimination, intolerance and pre- our hands and we must recognize our 
judice would not be issues of such mag- responsibilities and act. 


NATIONAL 'U'? 


format change for 


intended to improve both speed, efficiency 
and design of the newspaper and to increase 
its interest to students. 

An extended discussion took place on the 
question of National ‘U’ and committees 
were appointed to regularise and Vormalisc 
all aspects of its production. Another com- 
mittee was appointed to consider a new 
name for the newspaper, which was fell to 
be unappealing and not easily found on the 
lips of admiring students. At rhe same time, 
it was decided to investigate a change in 
format of the newspaper into a news 
magazine along the lines of TIME or 
NEWSWEEK which would still contain 
news, but belter in depth articles and 
appeal. Such a change would also make the 
magazine more attractive to advertisers and 
opened the possibility of commercial sale 
of the magazine. At present NATIONAL 
‘U’ competes with, rather than supplements 
local, on campus, newspapers, and probably 
suffers in compari.son. A new format would 
achieve the aim of a supplementary pub- 
lication and make it more readable. 

Council also decided to set up an 
N.U.A.U.S. Friendly Society running 
health, denial and insurance .schemes for 
students. Further information about this 
and other aspects and policies of .Annual 
Council will appear in a fuller report in 
the next issue of WORONI. 


The Annual Council of N.U.A.U.S. was 
held at Monash University from February 
-4th-14th this year. The Annual Council is 
essentially the policy making body of the 
National Union. Need for financial strin- 
gency meant a severe cut back in 
N.U.A.U.S. expenditure for the coming year 
and nearly every department of the Union 
.suffered in some way. 

Perhaps the most severely effected were 
the National Faculty Associations which 
are made up of Faculty and departmental 
societies in each university and which hold 
annual conferences to discuss the problems 
associated with teaching and study in their 
particular fields. A considerable amount of 
expenditure in these conferences has been 
for social activities and N.U.A.U.S. felt 
that while these Associations served a use- 
ful and necessary function in student life, 
that it should not be required to subsidise 
theidrinking and entertaining habits of the 
delegates to these conferences. Conse- 
quently N.F.A. expenditure was reduced 
from S4,S00 last year to S2,000 this year. 

One of the few activities that did not 
suffer in this general cut back was the 
journal of N.U.A.U.S. The Editor for 1968 
will be Tony MacMichael, who was the 
President of the Union during 1967. The 
ourchase of an I.B.M. Selectric Composer is 


The Australian National University will 
introduce a first-year course in Human 
Biology in its Faculty of .Science this year. 


The course, which will be conducted 
jointly by the University’s Dcpjrlments of 
Zoology and Psychology, is believed to be 
the first of its kind in Australia. It will 
be available to students enrolled in either 
the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of 
Science and has been designed to fill whal 
is considered to be a gap in biological and 
general education. 

In addition to the basic biology of man. 
the course will deal with such topics ns 
the interactions of man on his environ- 
ment, the genetic basis of human diversity, 
population genetics of important human 
characteristics (such as blood groups). th« 
biological basis of individual and social 
behaviour, learning, the evolutionary origin 
of man, and concepts of race and culture. 

Although the course may be taken as 
a single first-year unit, students who qualify 
in Human Biology may proceed to certain 
second-year Biology units or to Psychology 
If. 

Professor .J. D. Smyth, the Professor of 
Zoology said “It is becoming increasingly 
recognised that an unbalanced situation 
exists in biological sciencel Although many 
specialised biological courses arc offered 
by universities, little attempt is being made 
to teach the implications of recent 
biological findings in relation to the general 
human situation and to the problems which 
face mankind. toda)>. 

“Biology in relation to human life and 
its affairs has become a study in its own 
right and it is hoped that its study will 
help, to bridge the gap between the Arts 
and Sciences” 


Thousands of university students in .South 
Korea are unable to return to their studies 
this year because of one of the worst 
droughts in their history. 

Most students just cannot afford the 
exorbitant food prices of the city res- 
turants. Others, dependent upon family 
cash returns from the land are unable to 
re-register. 

An urgent plea has come to World 
University Service in Australia from W.U.S. 
Korea. This international organisation 
initiates self-help projects in . more than 60 
countries by providing health clinics, hook 
banks, medical equipment, scholarships, 
libraries, lodging, etc. 

Mr. Brendan O’Dwyer, recently- 
appointed Executive Secretary in Australia 
stresses the importance of our assisting the 
Korean students in this crisis; 

“We can help in Korea and we must", 
he says. “W’e will provide daily food for 
I.SOO students and to do this we will need 
at least S2.420 for extensions to the student 
canteen. This is our first term project and 
we are hoping that the response from 
A.N.U. students is a good one". A nation- 
wide button appeal has been organised to 
raise money for the Korean Famine Relief 
Proiert on all university campuses. 


TONY McMlCHAEL 





ANGUS 





AND 

ROBERTSON 


The Chancellor of the Australian National Univer- 
sity, Lord Florey of Adelaide and Marsten, died 
last Wednesday at Oxford. He had been Chancellor 
since 1965 when he succeeded Sir John Cockcroft. 

•His close association with the A.N.U. , however, 
dates back to the 1 914.0‘s when he, together with 
Sir Keith Hancock, Sir Mark Oliphant and Professor 
Raymond Firth, prepared recommendations for the 
establishment of a postgraduate university in Can- 
berra. 

He was particularly interested in the proposed 
research institution for medical science, and his 
ideas became reality in the John Curtin School of 
Medical Research. The lecture hall which bears 
his name Isa reminder of the leading role he play- 
ed in guiding the affairs of the School in its 
early formative years . 

When he came to Canberra in June, 1966^ and was for- 
mally installed as Chancellor, many students had 
the opportunity to meet him personally, as he 
lunched at the halls of residence during Bush Week. 

At Garran Hall he was ordained as Doctor of Bush 
Week, and at the other colleges he delighted stu- 
dents by his vigour and informality. 

In his reply to Senator Gorton's welcome at his 
installation, Lord Florey stressed the dual nature 
of the A.N.U. and the importance of the Institute 
of Advanced Studies for the university and the 
nation as a whole. 

In early 196?,. he visited the university again and 
presided over the selection of Sir John Crawford as 
Vice-Chancellor and the annual graduation ceremony 
where his lighthearted and provocative speech re- 
ceived an enthusiastic reception. 

Last week the Prime Minister described Lord Florey 
as "an outstanding Australian who made a great con- 
tribution not only to the well-being of Australia, 
but to the world" . 

Indeed, he is perhaps best-known for his work in 
the development of penicillin for practical uses, 
and his discoveries in the field of antibiotics. 
For these achievements he was knighted in 1914-5 and 
shared the Nobel Prize the following year with Sir 
Alexander Fleming and Dr. Chain. 

In I960, Lord Florey received the honour of being 
the first Australian elected to the position of 
President of the Royal Society and later served in 
the arduous role of Provost of the Queerf s College , 
Oxford . 

Along with his important and strenuous work in Bri- 
tain, where he lived for most of his life. Lord 
Florey devoted much of his time and interest to the 
Australian National University with which he was so 
closely connected for more than twenty years. 


CARRY A LARGE RANGE 
OF UNI TEXTS AND 
STUDY AIDS. 


EAST ROW, OTY. 498433 
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IHIS (or blaring on the middle of the parade ground at the Royal Militory College, Duniroon, on Satur 
doy night started o wild brawl at the University’s Bruce Hall when the cadets morched bock in retaliation 


CADETS FIGHT STUDENTS 
AS CAR IS SET ABLAZE 


RAsrus 


Associa 


in World 


In the few short ye.irs since the student 
body of the old Canberra University Col- 
lege underwent its metamorphosis to 
become the breathtafcingly beautiful 
A.N.U.S.A., the world has trembled a 
little at each exploratory thrust by this 
infant prodigy, this infant terrible, this 
wicked child of fortune. 


That wasn't the only mud to inundate the 
scene, however, some of another kind was 
thrown in an article in "Crucible” which 
cried “Communist!” so loudly that “The 
Bulletin” .dropped in for a wallow, and 
A.N.U. academics found themselves 
smeared. 


Incomprehensible thought it may now 
seem, the machinations of the A.N.U.S.A. 
were orYce confined to that group of 
dilapidated hbro huts called Childers Street 
Buildings, though 1961 and 1962 student 
numbers burgeoned sufficiently to make it 
impossible to carry out all activity in these 
premises alone, and so the Haydon-Allen. 
Physics and Chemistry Buildings 
blossomed forth in the formerly barren 
terrain. Bruce Hall threw open its selective 
doors in the same period to case the strain 
on Lennox House, now the temporary home 
for John XXIII College. 


The real notoriety this year came during 
Bush Week, in actual fact, when Duntroon 
Cadets retaliated to a student raid on 
them by causing $1000 worth of damage 
to Bruce Hall. Newspapers carried livid 
photos of a car blazing on the Duntroon 
parade ground and of the ruins at Bruce 
Hall,' where fire hoses, flour bombs and 
hefty military shoulders had done their 
work. Even to this day raids on and by 
Duntroon arc proscribed by Higher Powers. 


Bush Week was declared and fighting 
broke out between students and Duntroon 
Cadets. Somehow students convinced 
A.B.C. journalists and others that Parlia- 
ment House occupied the .site of a pre- 
historic Aboriginal meeting place and this 
archaeological discovery was breathlessly 
reported to the Nation, thereby bringing to 
the A.N.U.S.A. its first taste of what it 
most coveted — notoriety. 


In the middle of the year “The Aus- 
tralian” was born and naturally, its first 
front page featured A.N.U. students (who 
had been trapped in a ski hut by a 
blizzard). Fierce rivalry between a 
rejuvenated "Canberra Times” and the then 
local edition of “The Australian” led tc 
an unprecedented press coverage of studeni 
affairs at the A.N.U. At the end of the 
year a student whose name had become 
a legend, largely as a co-founder of Rush 
Week — George Marlin — was elected to 
that awesome Institution of Democracy — 
the A.C.T. Advisory Council. 


1963 was a period of consolidation. Bush 
Week flourished, the Geology Building and 
the first stage of the Library were com- 
pleted, and the Queen graciously declared 
the Menzies Building of the Institute 
Library open, and even Sir Robert looked 
radiant Chris Higgins succeeded Don 
Brewster as President of the A.N.U.S.A., 
Sir Robert threatened to call the new 
decimal currency units "Royals”, and the 
Profumo scandal revealed the true nature 
of Tories everywhere. WORONI recorded 
its memorable joke about a piece of fur- 
niture called the Keeler: when its legs 
fall apart, the whole cabinet collapses. 


1964 also saw the Day When Everything 
Happened. Headline-hungry newspapers 
nearly choked to death when a Labour 
Government came to p 'wer in Britain, 
Kruschev was deposed, and China 
exploded ils Rr->t atomic bomb — all 
within a few hours of each other in 
October. Johnson defeated Goldwater in 
November, and at home, conscription was 
introduced to give youth the opportunity 
to die for their country. 


A few students took up the sport oi 
the Demo bringing more notoriety the way 
of the A.N.U.S.A. The A.L.P. lost yet 
another election, and President Kennedy 
was assassinated during the end-of-year 
vacation. 


1965 may well go down as the Year of 
the Great Fi.asco. It got off to a flying 
start with Burton Hall only half finished 
and students accommodated two to a room 
in first term. The dining hall wasn’t finished 
until third term and the residents had to 
eat in the just-opened Union Building, 
thereby depriving commuting students of 
the use of the Refectory. 


AI the beginning of 1964 “Lolita” was 
placed on a course reading list, but the 
Government was so horrified it refused to 
remove its ban on the book. Then a 
general meeting of the A.N.U.S.A. issued 
a strong protest and the ban was lifted. 
The Debating Society held an oratory 
contest in Garema Place and another 
general meeting protested about plans to 
allow denominational colleges on campus. 
Tony Hartnell became A.N.U.S.A. Presi- 
dent, and the Sports Council had to deal 
with a nasty incident. 


It also seemed to rain more in '64 and, 
since concrete paths were, in those dark 
days, a rarity, it was a good year for mud. 


The Great S.R.C. Election Fiasco 
occurred when Peter Paterson beat John 
Yocklunn in the first ballot for A.N.U.S.A. 
President, but was later defeated by him 
after enough excuses were found to have 
the election declared invalid and a new one 
held. A repeat performance of the Oratory 
Contest in Garema Place turned into a 
near riot when fruit and eggs were thrown, 
and an orator was arrested. The newspapers 
had a ball. Someone tried to form a 
National Club lo promote patriotism but 
the inaugural meeting was such a shamble.s, 
that of all those present, it was hard to 
tell the galahs from the drongos. On the 
great occasion of the first annual general 
meeting of the Union, the multitude present 
passed a resolution to have a contraceptive 
vending machine placed in the Union foyer. 


. by pryor 


Pryor’s comment on 


Burton Hall, 1965. 
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Unfortunately the Law wouldn’t allow it, 
a state of affairs the Sydney Morning 
Herald deenned a Bitter Pill for Students. 
The papers were once again, ecstatic. 


Minister says magazine 
appears to be obscene 


Other notable events took place that 
year. The library got its first guard on the 
door with SLR.C. blessing. The Zoology 
building was occupied and the Oriental 
Studies Building completed. Even Student 
Administration got a new home. The 
student body spawned its first Rock Group 
— the Orgasms — later to be known as 
the Bitter Lemons. 


CANBERRA, Thursday. — The Postmaster-General, 
Mr A. Hulme, has ordered suspension of postal deliveries 
of the Australian National University magazine 
“Woroni” because it “appears to be obscene.” 


Menzies announced that Australian 
troops wo’uld be sent to Vietnam, and the 
first of the huge A.N.U. demonstrations 
began. It was rapidly being realised that 
A.N.U.’s position in the heart of the 
National Capital afforded an instant and 
massive press coverage to the activities of 
the A.N.U.S.A. and our impact upon 
world events was assured. 


When Dobell paintings were hoisted 
from the War Museum during Bush Week 
by enterprising students it was the 
Nation’s Biggest Art Theft and our fame 
sped. Another group of students dressed 
as electricians calmly removed the neon 
sign from in front of the Police Station 
while police watched and offered helpful 
comments. 


the S.R.C. which, restricted its field of 
activity to internal student affairs and 
also education. Thus the S.R.C. became 
apolitical and S.R.C.’s at other univer- 
sities were startled as. one by one, their 
universities fell in line with A.N.U. 
Despite the fact that the matter was 
originally of internal concern to A.N.U. 
it was reported far and wide, inspiring 
debate well beyond the boundaries of our 
own campus. 


A.N.U. demonstrators bearing placards 
imploring “Ming, don’t go-go”, ended with 
a spectacular victory for Harold Holt in 
the elections. 


The first A.N.U. Teach-In was held on 
Vietnam, and gained a record audience of 
nearly 800, topping even that accorded the 
controversial union leader Pat Mackie when 
he spoke here. At the end of the year 
A.N.U. saw its proposal for a nationwide 
protest by students over the condition of 
Australia’s education system turned into 
a workout and scheduled for April 1966. 
Naturally all these things were now 
receiving a nationwide coverage in the 
press, and the critics were forced to agree 
A.N.U. had become the place where the 
action is. 


In 1967 the tempo was maintained. The 
biggest achievement in projecting the 
A.N.U.S.A. into the public’s eager attention 
came with the inception of the 
A.N.U.S.A.’s own radio programme 
Inside-Out, which really lifted the lid on 
what goes on within these Hallowed Halls. 
The S.R.C., under the new President Alan 
Brooks, adopted a responsible attitude on 
the use of drugs and won a laudatory 
editorial in the "Canberra Times”. The 
S.R.C. also won the University Administra- 
tion’s support for a jointly financed 
scholarship to the A.N.U. for an 
Aboriginal. 


In Orientation Week 1966, Alex Carey, 
a lecturer from U.N.S.W. delivered a talk 
on sex that sent a shockwave clean across 
the nation. Another monster demonstration 
against sending conscripts to Vietnam was 
held, and the right to sit on the King 
George V statue was firmly established in 
the Law Courts. Keith Baker became 1966 
President, and we all hung our heads in 
shame the day the Postmaster General 
found an edition of WORONI to be 
obscene. The S.R.C. sacked the WORONI 
editors and was nearly sacked by a General 
Meeting in turn. 


The Workout came to pass and was 
blessed with front page coverage in Can- 
berra and a supporting editorial coverage 
in ail States revealed that as a method of 
gaining favourable and widespread pub- 
licity for a student cause, the Workout was 
an unqualified success. Tasmania, Adelaide, 
Melbourne. Monash, New England and 
Queensland Universities were the main 
participants, with the Sydney universities 
bringing up the rear. 


.-oimiEQUFIL , BUT 5DHE 


mncio 


VEHUOW 


When there was an attempt to reduce 
Stu-Vac from two weeks to one week, a 
gigantic student sit-in on the steps of the 
Chaneelry, with nuns and all participating, 
persuaded the Board of the School to 
reconsider, and a week-and-a-half Stu-Vac, 
with a longer exam period, was agreed 
upon. The most massive outside demonstra- 
tion came during President Johnson's visit 
when students formed a major portion of 
a crowd of near 3000. Demonstrators, how- 
ever, were somewhat overshadowed on that 
occasion. 

In the same year, Garran Hall opened 
and quickly became the pace-setting Hall. 
The Copland Building syphoned off the 
Economics Faculty and the Law Faculty 
from the Childers Street Buildings. In’ New. 
Guinea, Tony Voutas, an A.N.U. degree 
holder of some renown, was elected to the 
Territory Parliament from a native elec- 
torate. A year which had begun with I'nc 
retirement of Menzies, thronged with 
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The Maharishi Mahesh Yogi swiped 
flies with his bouquet and money from the 
people during his two and a . half day 
mission to the nation's capital. He suc- 
cessfully achieved • his purpose. The 
Spiritual Regeneration Movement is already 
manifest to forty of Canberra’s residents. 
As the movement in Canberra grows 
beyond a rudimentary state it is speculated 
that A.N.U. may become transcendalists in 
no small number. 

As a part of his second visit to Aus- 
tralia, Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, foundci 
of the S.R.M. and the International 
Meditation Society lectured to a large 
crowd comprising a fair cross-section of 
the community at the Canberra Theatre on 
December 7th last year. 

The most interesting result of the lecture 
was the realisation that the delights or the 
whatever you like to call it, beneflts, that 
transcendental meditation oflers, cannot be 
adequately expressed in words. At least 1 
had hoped this to be the case. Later, speak- 
ing with practised transcendentalist this 
assumption was verified. 

Those who went to the lecture expecting 
great thoughts to be revealed or to receive 
wonderful and precise answers to their 
questions were sadly disappointed. Serve 
them right. If from the lecture, the 
audience understood that transcendenTal 
meditation does not condition a follower 
to utter inspiring prose to emotionally 
excite others, but that it is a self-satisfying 

P ractice, 1 think the Maharishi would have 
een pleased. 

All that one could expect from the 
Maharishi in any form of conversation 
would be an attempt to give some “sug- 
gestive pictures" of what transcendental 
meditation is like. Even with this in mind 
there is the old East-West problem of 
twaining and meeting. How the Maharishi 
denotated some technical terms one can 
only guess. 

The history of the movement began 
when Maharishi's teacher. His Divinity 
Swami Brahamananda Savawati. inter- 
preted a simple teaching that had always 
existed in the annals of the Bhagavad Gita. 
In the past this teaching had become 
'integrated with the dillicult and its inter- 
pretation muddled’. The teaching revealed 
that the naturally desired state of con- 
sciousness was obtainable in an extremely 
easy way. To attain this state it was not 
necessary to put your body through severe 
mental and physical disciplines as had been 
■fhe old idea — which was bloody hard 


work and the reason behind the secluded 
life of a monk. The simple technique 
rediscovered by Savaswati is the technique 
taught by the Maharishi. It requires no 
effort or concentration and does not entail 
any rejection of life, so we are told. In 
.short, it is completely opposite to the old 
approach which involved such things as 
deliberate control of breathing and desires. 

Returning to the present, reports from 
the Canberra centre of the S.R.M. reveal 
a wide range of those at present under 
instruction were at first sceptical. Although 
they all joined for different reasons they 
get the same satisfying effects. None of 
them were told what to expect when they 
undertook this method of meditation and 
by tabulating individual questionnaires the 
results were found to be surprisingly uni- 
form. 

Most notable was that breathing slowed 
down indicating that transcendental 
meditation promotes physiological rest. The 
point to note, is that the slower breathing 
rate, for instance, means not a result of 
mental effort directed towards this end. 
Thus the method does tend toward natural 
effects. Numerous significant results came 
to these people after about a week, on 
the average. During this initial stage they 
kept in touch with Maharishi's teachers 
by telephone or interview. 

It is the factor of quick returns that 
makes transcendental meditation .stand 
apart from some religions — you don’t 
have to die to find out if it is true. 

The practice of transcendental meditation 
promises many rewards. If at least a few 
of these are true then it is well worth- 
while to devote time to its culture. The 
system of transcendental meditation is 
defined by the Maharishi in his book 'The 
Science of Being and Art of Living’ as the 
process of bringing the attention to the 
level of Transcendental Being. The method 
involves the selection of a suitable thought, 
and the technique for experiencing it in 
its initial stages at development enable the 
conscious mind to arrive systematically at 
the source of thought, the field of Being. 

All this could be passed off as verbal 
bull; this article and all that is written 
about transcendental meditation. 

A fair alternative is for you to try it. 
Try it. Trv it. Try it. 


by John Reid 
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HUSBANDS 

WANTED 

In this ^icle, a recent female graduate discusses the 
problems she encountered as a female, with a degree, 
seeking employment. It gives a timely warning to &ose 
women who feel that a degree will, in itself, assure them 
of a highly paid job. WORONI intends to print an article 
on the whole question of graduate cmployniciit in a later 
issue. 


"We are thinking of setting up a Mar- 
riage Bureau as we can find no other way 
of placing our women arts graduates”, I 
was told solemnly by an advisor at the 
Appointments Board of one of Australia’s 
largest universities. I smiled weakly and 
commented that I thought that a poor joke. 
However, it was no joke, for finding posi- 
tions for women with generalised arts 
degrees is far more difficult than the under- 
graduate is led to believe. 

I had recently graduated with a B.A. 
from the A.N.U. and had left Canberra 
optimistically to seek employment in pri- 
vate industry, thinking that my qualifica- 
tions would procure some kind of employ- 
ment. The University Appoinlmcnts Board 
dampened my spirits somewhat, and the 
Commonwealth . Employment Office damp- 
ened them further, as neither referred me 
to a particular position. After writing to 
airline companies, the major oil companies, 
banks, and management consultant firms. I 
discovered that while I was qualified to 
think, I had little practical knowledge, and 
all these companies required a person with 
particular skills rather than a generalised 
degree. 

For a girl about to begin an arts degree. 
It is essential that she should know where 
she is going. Society has encouraged her to 
become educated, to gain some tertiary 
education, but has neglected to tell her 
that tertiary qualifications are useless un- 
less they contain some technical skills. Her 
degree has taught her to think, but an 
employer has little time for a woman who 
can think, "rhe emphasis is on her ability to 
DO something. This is summarised aptly in 
the "Graduate Careers Directory for 
Humanities and Social .Sciences". 1966: 
"Since a woman arts graduate ... is re- 
cruited not so much for her future poten- 
tial but rather for the short-term 
contribution she can make to the employer, 
is is usually necessary for her to acquire 
saleable technical skills such as typing and 
shorthand, library training, or training in 
data processing”. 

The intention of this article is not to 
equate a degree with a meal ticket, but 
rather to point out that the capacity td 
think is of little importance to an. employer 
vho would be willing to take an equiva- 
lently qualified man and train him for 
several years to become an administrator. 


but who would not consider a woman for 
the same job. Private enterprise is 
frightened of women, for it fears that they 
will not stay long, or that they will have 
an emotional altitude towards their work, 
or that, worst of all, they may have to 
supervise men. 

Nevertheless, there is -an answer to this 
general problem, and this must be recog- 
nised before a degree is embarked upon. 

Many a girl, after leaving school, goes on 
(o university as a type of stop-gap between 
school and marriage. She may soon be 
married it is true, but it is the exceptional 
woman who does not have to work for at 
least a portion of her life. For those who 
are not prepared to teach, or become a 
librarian. I would recommend the follow- 
ing: choose your subjects with care so that 
vou leave university with .some practical 
knowledge. Subjects which can be regarded 
as useful are statistics, mathematics, lan- 
guages (especially Asianl. and to a le.sser 
extent, psychology, sociology, economics 
and political science. All of these .subjects 
contain .some practical skills: mathematics 
is a great help falthotigh not a necessity) 
to those who wish to do computer pro- 
graming. languages are essential in certain 
export complies and in most international 
bodies, psychology and sociology are 
needed for market research and personnel 
selection and testing. Subjects which are 
useless from an employer’s point of view 
are philosophy, English literature, history, 
anthropology, geography, and classics. The 
value of the so-called "useless” subjects is 
enormous in that they train the mind to 
become critical and alert, but when it comes 
to a job, women are not wanted as thinkers. 
Because of this, they should not be omit- 
entirely, but combined with some “use- 
ful” subjects to produce a well-balanced 
degree. 

1 am well aware that this situation has 
been publicised before, but 1 can only hope 
that it shall be repeated sufficiently often 
that education will not be so general that 
it puts many women into the unemploy‘ 
ment (or unemployable) category. By 
adopting a more practical attitude towards 
tertiary education generally and arts degrees 
in particular, women who may not be 
wanted as thinkers can gain an education 
which will train them both to think and 
to do. 


PORTRAITS IN BLACK AND WHITE OR COLOUR 

BY 

AMBASSADOR STUDIOS 

CAPITOL CHAMBERS, EAST ROW, 

CANBERRA CITY 
148 MONARO ST. Q’BN. 

Also: WEDDINGS — PASSPORTS — SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
AJM.U. STtnOENTS SPECIAL ATTENTION 
please phone for appointment — 4 0924 
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IN 

FEAR OF 



CHINA 

IN FEAR OF nilNA (Liinsdowne Press. I%7). by 
Gregory Clark. 

The object of this book is to show that the basic assump- 
tions underlying the government’s policy towards China 
and communism in Asia are false, and that they are very 
largely the product of an irrational fear. 

The book begins with a chapter on the situation inside 
China. The object of this section is to show that China's 
industrial base is not nearly strong enoough to permit her 
to take part in any large-scale aggressive warfare even if 
she wanted to. On the other hand, the food situation is not 
nearly serious enough to impel China to expand beyond 
her borders. China’s growth in population is slightly less 
than 2% per year compared with 3% or 3.5% in many 
other Asian countries. "Extensive under-populated areas in 
the north, west and south-west of China could absorb many 
millions of settlers”. 

The first case of Chinese “aggression" was in the Korean 
War. Clark points out that there is no evidence whatever 
that it was China which incited the North Koreans to 
invade South Korea. Furthermore the Chinese intervened 
only after the U.N. forces had invaded North Korea, and 
they penetrated south only after two attempts to dissuade 
the Western powers from seeking total victory in Korea. 

In discussing the question of Tibet, Clark gives the 
historical basis for China’s claim that Tibet is a part of 
(^ina and points out that Tibet has never been recognised 
as an independent state. The Nationalists also claim Tibet 
as part of China and their claim has been recognised by 
the great powers, including the United States. Clark con- 
cludes this chapter by comparing the Chinese treatment of 
the Tibetans with Indian behaviour towards the Nagas, a 
Tibeto-Burmese people of the border regions of India. 
Despite numerous attempts to gain independence through 
both political and military means, the Nagas have been 
firmly suppressed with great bloodshed by the Indian gov- 
ernment. Their claim to independence is certainly stronger 
than that of the Tibetans. If we are to condemn the 
Chinese government and convict them of aggression for its 
actions in Tibet, we must also do the same with the Indian 
governments for their actions towards the Nagas. 

Clark then continues with a long treatment of the Sino- 
Indian border dispute. He analyses the Chinese and Indian 
claims to the two principal strips of territory in question. 
What the Chinese wanted, he claims, is that the Indians 
should drop their claim to the western sector, including ^e 
Aksai Chin where the Chinese had made a road linking 
Tibet with Sinkiang. In return for this they were prepared 
to drop their claim to the N.E.F.A., the eastern sector, 
which has been under actual Indian control for some time. 
The hostilities, he says, arose from mutual misunderstand- 
ing. Certainly they do not constitute Chinese aggression. 

The book goes on to consider the problem of Taiwan 
which is claimed as an integral part of China by both the 
Communists and the Nationalists. There is also a discussion 
of the relationship between the Nationalists and the Ameri- 
cans. Qark recalls the little-known fact that in 1957 the 
U.S. Embassy in Taipei was partially destroyed by a crowd 
of demonstrators. 

The chapter on Taiwan is followed by one on Sino-U.S. 
relations. Originally the U.S. had considered very strongly 
the possibility of establishing diplomatic relations with 
Peking. Only later did the American attitude to China 
become so rigid, and this was mainly the result of the 
Korean War. 


Clark then traces the development of the Sino-Soviei 
dispute showing how seriously the Russians have misrepre- 
sented to the world Chinese views on important problems. 
He sets down direct statements on the question of revolu- 
tion and shows that the Chinese and Russian positions are 
in fact extremely similar. To assume that the Russians are 
no longer interested in revolution while the Chinese are 
seeking to incite it is, he claims, a distortion. 

Clarke then goes on to deal with the problem of China’s 
role in the revolutions of South-east Asia. He suggests that 
the Chinese are not alone in supporting revolutions in other 
countries. The Americans, for example, broadcast in the 
1950s numerous statements of support for anti-Communist 
revolutions in East Europe. Furthermore they supported 
with arms and personnel an uprising against the Sukarno 
government in 1958. Clark points out that in fact the 
Chinese have been very slow to support revolutions in 
Asia and they gave no encouragement in places, such as 
Singapore and the Philippines, where they could easily' 
have done so. 

In the final chapter Clark considers at some length the 
attitude of the Australian government towards China. He 
gives an account of the history of this relationship, claiming 
that at no time has Communist China threatened Australia’s 
interests. The Nationalists, on the other hand, threatened 
Australia’s interests on two occasions, listed by Clark, but 
this has not prevented the Australian government from good 
relations with the Nationalists. The government has made 
almost no attempt to inform itself on Chinn and, in Clark's 
eyes, has allowed itself, through fear, to act with extra- 
ordinary stupidity and blindness. Having been formerly in 
the service of the Department of External Affairs, Clark 
is in a good position to assess this activity and his conclu- 
sions seem lo the present writer vitiiallv unassailable. 



hAme 


on the 


SHEEP'S 

BACK 


Ronald Anderson, ON THE SHEEP’S 
BACK. 

Rigby, 1967. pp.268. S3.7S. 


This book is the recently released hardcover version of 
a paperback published a year earlier (in 1966) by Sun 
Books, the enteprising Australian publisher specialising in 
paperbacks. The text, however, is unchanged — probably 
because there have been no significant developments since 
the book originally appeared. 

The new version, incidentally, was produced in Hong 
Kong, while there are occasional slips of a technical nature, 
the result is on the whole quite good. 

The author rightly points out in his preface that very 
little of a non-technical nature has been written about 
Australian’s wool industry “as it now exists”. Certainly 
there has been very little indeed since the abortive attempt 
to introduce a reserve price scheme for wool marketing in 
1964-65. 

The publisher’s eulogy on the dust-jacket claims that "the 
author has produced a most readable book without going 
to extremes — either or superficiality or technicality". 
Certainly, Anderson's book will be little more than another 
interesting viewpoint as far as the specialist reader is 
concerned. By and large, it appears to be aimed at that 
yet-to-be-discovered individual, "the intelligent and inter- 
ested man in the street”. 

From this point of view, then, what does Anderson’s 
book have to offer? In his own words, "the book has 
several objectives” — and in a book of this size, the 
publisher’s claim that the book does everything required 
of it is of course overdone. 


The only real competitors for the book are The Simple 
Fleece (edited by Alan Barnard and published in 1962) 
and, more recently, George LeCouteur’s Wool! — Modem 


Myths: New Horizons published in 1967, after the first 
version of Anderson's book appeared. Of the three. The 
Simple Fleece is by far the best, although by now a little 
dated. Of the two remaining, Anderson's book would be 
of more general interest to tiic non-specialist but interested 
reader. LeCouteur’s book is the one which would be of 
more value to those who are directly involved' with wool 
at some stage. 




Books on the Australian wool industry tend to be patchy 
and uneven, rather like the wool industry itself today. 
Anderson's first chaptci; is a rather wandering one. which 
surveys the place of wool in the Australian economy. Its 
theme is the lack of public and political concern for wool’s 
future a timely if somewhat misdirected rebuke. 

This is followed by a chapter which traces the origins 
and growth of the wool industry from the time the Ausl- 
tralian continent was discovered. This chapter takes the 
story up to the 1950s and again is a wandering and rather 
badly organised chapter. But Anderson displays an unusual 
and healthy scepticism in dealing with the origins of wool 
in Australia. 

The book then has several semi-technical chapters on 
various matters. For instance, there is a chapter on the 
characteristics of the merino sheep itself, the various bceds, 
and the studs which produce them. While done in a some- 
what sketchy fashion^ it is material which is often over- 
looked in works of this nature. Also dealt with arc the 
various types of country on which sheep are run in Aust- 
ralia. The author spends some time on a comparison with 
the wool industry in the Soviet Union. 

.Anderson deals too with the rabbit problem from the 
time the wild rabbit was introduced into Australia, and 
decries the apathy of landholders, which he says is present 
"to an appalling degree”. (This is a theme which recurs 
under more than one heading). There is some treatment of 
shearing. There are chapters on the marketing system, 
which are followed by a treatment of the wool textile 
industry, and of the fibres which provide such competition 
for wool — cotton and the various man made fibres. There 
is also an interesting discussion of what Anderson calls 
"The means of Survival” — research. Perhaps the most 
interesting part of this section is the thesis that the wool- 
grower is in fact subsidising research for the ^nefit of 
other primary producers. 

But by far the most noteworthy features of the book 
are those which are concerned with the closely related 
problems of tnarketing and the industry's current problems 
and organisation. Unfortunately, these chapters are rather 
poorly placed in the layout of the book. Chapter 7 is 
entitled “The Human Computer" — a reference to the 
woolbuyer. But it is in this chapter that one of the most 
interesting sections of Anderson's book is to be found. 

This treatment of the woolbuyer and the auction system 
leads the author on to a too brief treatment of the reserve 
price scheme episode of 1964-65. Anderson accurately char- 
acterises the campaign to introduce the scheme as “one of 
the dirtiest the industry has seen". He is inclined to be 
over-dramatic at times, although he rightly points out the 
innate conservatism (apathy) of the Australian primary 
producer. 

Chapter *8 deals with remedies and alternatives to the 
open auction system. It is interesting that Anderson believes 
that priv.ite selling has probably been encouraged by the 
desire of some growers to preserve the so-called free wool 
market or auction system in 1965. 

The reader then has to go to Chapters 12 and 13 for a 
continuation of the discussion of present problems. Chapter 
12 — "Wool’s Big Gunn” — is in mam' ways one of the 
most worthwhile in the whole book. The .apathy of the 
Australian primary producer, and of the woolgrower in 
particular, is again criticised: "Men who should know better 
display the most appalling ignorance”. This leads the author 
on to a discussion of woolgrower politics, and the emer- 
gence of wool’s most controversial figure, Sir William 
Gunn. Anderson's assessment of Gunn is an absorbing one. 
Chapter 13 on '"Wool and the Wool Board” is also well 
worth noting. “Most growers seem to view the Bo.ird as a 
prime example of Parkinson's Law”. [ 

Ander.son’s summing up of wools problems presents 
nothing new: in essence, they are those of the cost-price 
squeeze. By and large, both Anderson and LeCouteur agree 
on this, as they do on the view that growers cannot con- 
tinue to operate independent of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, and of public opinfon. Both authors seem to agree 
that too much has been made of marketing reform as being 
the answer — but it is Anderson who points out that what- 
ever the merits or demerits of . the proposal for a reserve 
price scheme, its defeat at the 1965 referendun. -t wool 
back for more than a decade. 

Anderson’s book offers little that is new — but ;■ 
fascinating book nevertheless. It should be read with ini 
I by many. 
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1968 Creative Arts Fellow, Rodney Hall 


rodney 


I'lie Australian National University lias 
awarded a Fellowship in the Creative Arts 
to Brisbane poet Rodney Hall. 

As well as being skilled as a poet, Mr 
Hall, 31, is a distinguished prose writer, 
a musician, an actor and a critic. He will 
come to Canberra with his wife and young 
family in February 1968 after having spent 
a month as tutor in the recorder and the 
the interpretation of music at the Univer- 
sity of New England Summer School of 
Music. He will hold the Creative Arts 
Fellowship for a period of twelve months. 

Mr. Hall's poetry has been published 
widely in Australia. Britain, the United 
States. India, the Philippines, Russia and 
France. Some 2S0 of his radio and tele 
vision scripts have been used by the A.B.C 
many of them for educational, documentary 
and children’s entertainment programmes. 
He is well known to Brisbitne radio 
listeners as .the A.B.C.’s film critic. He has 
also given radio talks on theatre, poetry 
and art and has ap^ared in numerous 
A.B.C. radio and television drama produc- 
tions. He has given many poetry readings 
on radio and has given lectures and 
recitals of his own poetry in London, Syd- 
ney and Brisbane. 

For the past five yeais Mr. Hall has 
been advisory editor to “Overland” and 
recently he was appointed Poetry Editor 
of 'The Australian”. His book and poetry 
reviews have appeared in many British and 
Australian journals, particularly “The 
Australian” and "The Bulletin”. He has 


published many articles on cultural and 
social matters, the range of his interests 
being indicated by the fact that he has 
written programme notes for concerts by 
the Queensland Symphony Orchestra and a 
monograph on the painter Andrew Sibley 
for the Queensland Art Gallery, and has 
been the joint-author of a pamphlet on 
“Social Services and the Aborigine” for 
the Federal Council for Aboriginal 
Development. 

He has so far had four collections of 
poetry published while a fifth, “The Auto- 
biography of a Gorgon”, is to be published 
next year. His novel “The New Cleopatra” 
is at present held by an English publisher. 
Mr Hall is joint-editor of a critical 
anthology of poetry written by the younger 
generation of Australian poets which is 
due for publication within the next few 
months. 

In the field of music. Mr Hall plays the 
clarinet, trombone and recorder. He has 
written a number of chamlier and sym- 
phonic works and has appeared publicly 
both as a performer and a conductor. 

As the holder of an Australian National 
University Fellow.ship in the Creative Arts, 
Mr. Hall intends to take an active part in 
the literary and theatrical life of Canberra 
and the University. He has plans for 
writers’ workshops, lectures, seminars and 
recitals to be held during his stay. He will 
also be working on two major projects — 
otic prose and the other poetry — during 
his time in Canberra. 
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POLITIX is an Independent political 
column that is publbdied regularly in 
WORONL Its space Is open to anyone 
who wishes to express himself politically. 
The views expressed in this column are 
not iKCCSsarily those of WORONI, the 
A.N.U.Sjk. or the University. 


HOLTS DEATH 

"Australian polittes” was dealt another 
heavy blow following the death of Harold 
Holt during the vacation. 

Holt’s contribution to “Australian poli- 
tics” was minimal, if not negligible. Trjue, 
he changed its image; from the pro-British, 
Empire toryism of Sir Robert, to a hew 
pro-American Empire toryism of his own. 

But his death falsely promised the hope 
for the beginning of a real “Australian 
politics”. And it is this, that is the cruel 
thing about Harold Holt's death. 

It was heralded by the press as “the 
end of an era” and “the beginning of a 
new stage” and was supposed to bring 
some life and real conflict into Australian 
public 1 Ifairs .after the long dark days of 
the Menzies era, and Holt’s brief parlia- 
mentary tyranny. 

His death, though dramatic, was not 
really very sad. Even the “Times” of Lon- 
don after describing Holt as the young 
energetic lender with the “007” image, who 
typified the dynamic .Australia of the 60’s, 
went on to say that it was almost a good 
thing that Holt drowned while stilT in 
power, rather than having to retire from 
the political scene of old age. which would 
have been out of character for the new 
image, now a contemporary legend. 

The truth is. that the liming and the 
method of Holt’s death was very conven- 
ient. For it was getting politically neces- 
sary to replace Holt as Prime Minister and 
Liberal Party leader because, of his incom- 
petence as a statesman. 

In his last year, or since his Pyrrhic 
victory over Arthur Calwell in 1966 he had 
a succession of political crises, including 
the loss of a referendum, two by-elections 
and a Senate election, the last of which 
was fought on personalities. 

He was incapable of withstanding all 
the attacks of the revitalised Opposition, 
and countering the “Whitlam personality 
onslaught” with one of his own. 

Now that the Holt era is over, it is 
essential to judge the impact his sudden 
departure had, on the political scene, if 
wc are to understand what the period of 
“Gorton Power” holds in store for us. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER 

The Liberal Party is a monolithic power 
structure, its leader being the pinnacle 
of the decision making process. When this 
paternal force is removed without pro- 
vision being made for a natural clear-cut 
succes.sor (as Menzies did for Holt) anarchy 
emerges. And it is in such anarchy that 
“politics” develops. 

The “politics” that did develop from 
this period were a definite struggle for 
power within the Liberal Party and an 
ideological and a personality conflict in 
the Liberal Party - (Jountry Parly coalition. 

The Liberal Party, being non-political, 
does not have political factions or “wings”' 
like the Labor Party; but this united front 
image shattered in what appears to be a 
pubTic competition for power between its 
interest groups and self-styled leaders, both 




A Nation-wide Sludciil Literary Com- 
' petition will be held in 1968. It will offer 
I at least $500 in prize money, together with 
publication of winning entries. 

The competition will be conducted by 
the National Union of Australian Univer- 
sity Students, and all students currently en- 
rolled in a university course will be elimble 
to enter. There are six categories in vmich 
prizes wilt be awarded. These include a 
short story section (not less than 1,500 
words), poetry, photography, and satire. 
There is a section for a piece of original 
journalism on a topic of social or political 
concern suitable for publicarion in a Uni- 
versity newspaper. A prize will also be 
offered for a play by an Au-stralian student 
of not less than thirty minutes production 
lime. 

Entries of merit will be published in 
"U”, the nationally distributed student 
newspaper. 

The competition closes on June 30, 1968. 
Manuscripts and enquiries should be 
addressed to the Cultural . Affairs Officer, 
N.U.A.U.S., 52 Story Street. Pnrkville, 
Melbourne. 






within and without the party. Even though 
the public struggle within the party was 
a minor part’ of the decision making pro- 
cess, that .was to select not only a- Liberal 
leader, but also an Australian Prime Min- 
ister, which of course, could have an effect 
on certain ’’international interests”. 

The decision was made, Gorton became 
Prime Minister, the press told the people 
that Gorton was “a good bloke”; the 
"Gorton Consensus” now complete, meant 
that once again the Party and the Nation 
were one. 

Meanwhile, the Liberal Party had been 
“blackmailed” by the Country Party 
"Cockies” into passing up its opportunity 
to become the first majority Liberal Gov- 
ernment in Australian history, and so be- 
trayed the ideals of small “L” Liberals, and 
genuine large “L” Liberals everywhere. 

“Cocky conservatism” having gained 
temporary power in the land, attempted to 
consolidate its position by starting a cam- 
paign through the Murdoch press, to re- 
tain McEwen as P.M., because he was 

the only "father figure” in the Menzies- 
Holt tradition suitable to be leader among 
the contenders. The ultimate aim behind 
this move was to reverse the Liberal de- 
valuation decision which was against 
“Cocky” interests. 

When this move seemed destined to fail, 
they quickly denied it, and instead success- 
fully concentrated their efforts into destroy- 
ing their main Liberal, ideological oppon- 
ent, McMahon, preventing him . from be- 
coming the Liberal leader, thus achieving 
their goal of keeping Australia under 
“Conservative”, not “Liberal” rule.' 


THE TRIUMPH OF “WHITLAMISM” 

Mention has already been made of the 
“Whitlam personality onslaught”, and 
Holt’s adoption of it, during the last 
Senate elections. The new TV "personality 
politics” are characteristically Whitlam’s, 
for they are the politics of the “greasy 
opportunist”. The professional politician, 
uses the “cult of the personality” to 
psychologically indoctrinate the masses by 
over-exposure on the mass media. The 
credit is Whitlam’s for absorbtion of this 
into our “culture”. 

We must also sec the other side of 
‘Whitlamism”. For the “greasy opportun- 
ist", state-power is the ultimate end, and 
any means, fair or foul, used in achieving 
that end arc legitimate. Principles are the 
first to suffer, for they, like electoral prom- 
ises, rhean nothing when one has reached 
the “conscience of the nation" stage, one 
attains on conquering “national power”. 
For the masses will always be behind you, 
if you are magnetic and slimey enough not 
to let them realise you are changing ethical 
principles. - 

Whitlam has changed Labor Party policy 
on Vietnam from that of “opposition and 
non-intervention” in the war, 12 months 
ago, to “support for the war and no further 
intervention”. While Gorton has changed 
Holt’s policy from “support and continued 
intervention’^, to "support for the war and 
no further intervention”. 

It is now inevitable that unless Gorton 
makes a better job of running the Vietnam 
war than Holt, he too will have to be re- 
placed, but this time by the more efficient 
Whitlam government of 1969. 

TERRY MAHER 
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Intervarsity Sporting Contests 1968 


Sport 

Athletics — Men & 

Women 

Australian National F'tball 
Badminton — Men & 
Women 
Baseball 
Basketball 

Basketball — Women 
Basketball (International 
Rules) — Women 
Cross Country 
Colt 

Golf — Women 
Gymnastics — Men and 
Women 
Hockey 

Hockey — Women 
Judo — Men & Women 
Rifle 
Rowing 

Rowing — Women 
Ruf.by League 
Rugby Union 
Skiing — Men & Women 
Soccer Football 
Softball — Women 
Squash Rackets — Men & 
Women 

Table Tennis — Men & 
Women 
Tennis 

Tennis — Women 
Trampoline — Men 


University 
Queensland 
Queensland 
W. Australia 
(To be advised) 
Tasmania 
Queensland 
Sydney 
A.N.U. 
Queensland 
Monash 
Queensland 
New England 
Tasmania 
Tasmania 
Queensland 
W. Australia 
Newcastle 
Sydney 
MonaSh 
Monash & 
A.N.U. 
Tasmania 
Monash 
New England 
W. Australia 
Melbourne 
Melbourne 
Queensland 
Monash 


Dates 

May 21 & 23 
May 20 to 24 
May 20 to 24 
Aug. 12 to 16 
May 20 to 24 
Aug. 19 to 23 
Aug. 12 to 16 
Aug. 21 & 23 
May 20 to 24 
May 20 to 24 
May 20 to 24 
May 20 to 24 
May 20 to 24 
May 20 to 24 
May 22 & 23 
May 23 & 25 
May 25 
Aug. 19 to 23 
May 20 to 24 
Aug. 19 to 23 
Aug. 19 to 23 
Aug. 19 to 23 
May 20 to 24 
Feb. 19 to 23 
Feb. 19 to 23 
Feb. 21 to 27 
Mav 20 to 24 


SPORTS 


UNION 


This year the Sports Union office has 
been moved to new and more spacious 
premises opposite the S.R.C Office. It wilt, 
in conjunction with the S.R.C. staff now 
be able to provide a 9 a.m.-5 p.m. service 
for students, and will allow such things as 
ground bookings by telephone. Typing will 
now be done readily for clubs and informa- 
tion and help, provided. 

In return the Sports Union will be asking 
more of its constituent clubs as far as 
promptness and efficiency is concerned, par- 
ticularly in the field of finance. 

1968, it is hoped, will be a year of 
development in the field of University 
Sport and that new clubs will be formed 
an old clubs re-invigorated by new blood. 
The influx of all research students into the 
Sports Union should help this considerably. 

The new pavilion designed for North 
Oval is .somewhat behind schedule in the 
planning stages and there is some doubt 
whether it will be ready for football this 
year. Also the oval itself has suffered in 
the dry weather and fears have been ex- 
pressed whether it will be ready. 

There is a growing awareness within 
Sports Council of a greater need for a 
more thorough planning of future grounds 
and this year should see work in this 
sphere. 

The Indoor Sports Centre plans have 
been submitted by the University to the 
Australian Universities Commission for 
their approval, but nothing will be known 
on this score until November. 

The Sports Union will continue to pro- 
tect life and limb through its Insurance 
scheme and the physiotherapist will agnin 
he operating at the health service, probably 
from the middle of first term. 

On the Inter-varsity level it would be 
pood to see all sports follow the lead of 
the football clubs and bring the level of 
their play up to the standard of their 
richly deserved firsts in the social events. 


Rowing at the University looks like 
having its most successful year ever. Of 
great importance is the acquisition of two 
competent coaches to coach maiden and 
novice crews. 

Mr. Bob Porra will coach the lightweigTit 
four and another four composed of two 
reserves from the lightweight four and 
two reserves from the senior eight. Mr. 
Porra’ comes to the A.N.U. with valuable 
rowing experience, both in coaching and 
rowing, at the Adelaide University. 

Mr. Geoff Tucker, a man of twenty years 
rowing experience, and who formerly 
coached at Oxford will take over the train- 
ing of the novice oarsmen. 

The previous university coaching 
experience of both these men should prove 
most valuable to the club. It is hoped that 
they will be assisted by senior members 
of the club in some of the novice coaching. 

Rowing has already commenced for the 
year and a university crew won the Senior 
Junior 8 at the first 1968 regatta. This 8 
won by li lengths. University, with the 
only two entrants in the race from their 
club, won the sculls, with Ian Griffiths 
beating Hamish Mackay. Such an early 
record of success leads club officials to 
hope for its continuation. 

In the competition for the Premiership 
Pennant, the club is third, some 50 points 
behind the leaders with only two point 
score regattas to go (March 2, April 6). 
Thus it is essential for the club to field 
a competitor in each race to have a chance 
to win back the pennant. 

Basically, rowing within the University 
falls into two classes — intervarsity crews, 
and non-intervarsity crews. Intervarsity 
crews shall be chosen on a preliminary 
basis after trials during Orientation Week, 
during which rowing shall proceed both 
morning and afternoon. This year, I.V. 
rowing is to be held in Perth, during the 
May vac. and the club anticipates sending a 
full team i.e. senior 8, lightweight 4, 
sculler and reserves. All people interested 
should contact the club as early as pos- 
sible during Orientation Week. 

Non I.V. crews shall also be former 
during Orientation Week. Those crews wil. 
compete in local Canberra regattas (there 
are 6 regattas before April 6), and nia> 
travel to Sydney, Melbourne or Griffith. 

Last year saw the awarding of the first 
university Blue for rowing which went to 
Kerry Gelbart, and this estimate of his 
ability was endorsed by Gelbart’s selection 
in the Victorian crew for the King's Cup. 

The A.N.U. B.C., the holder of the 
STOP SSIP Cup, awarded for the best I.V. 
sculling team is organising a Childers St 
Turn during Orientation Week and also 
running a raffle .to raise lout. Enquiries 
regarding the club may be made at the 
'club table in the Union or the S.R.C. 
office. All new oarsmen are welcome and 
will be participating at the next regatta on 
March 2. 

Chris May, senior coach 
A.N.U.B.C. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY SPORTS 
UNION 

Nominations are called for the positions of: 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

■Treasurer 

Six (6) Council. 

Candidates must be members of the A.N.U. Sports 
Union. Nominations must be signed by at least two (2) 
persons and must be accompanied by a written statement 
of the nominees' willingness to act in the position if elected 
and ai brief outline of their qualifications for the position. 

Nominations close 5.00 p.m. Friday, 15th March, 1968 
and should be submitted at the Sports Union Office. 

Elections will take place on 20th, 21st and 22nd March, 
1968. 

The Annual General Meeting will be held at 8.00 p.m. 
on Monday, 1st April, 1968. 

ALAN BROOKS, 
Retumiag Officer. 
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4,000,000 students can’t be wrong.... 

but we haven’t got that many.... 

StiU the students are not wroi^ 

Iheie really is a NEW peak listening 
time on 2CA. 

Monday ni^t, 10.15 p.m. 

Just flip your dial (radio that is) 
to 1050 and you be greeted by 
die mellifluous voice of Jane 
Chapman, on the University student’s 
radio programme. 



THE POT PAG£ is intended as a light hearted 
addition to WORONI. We invite contributions 
of comedy, satire, cartoons, or general articles 
of grievance or otherwise. Contributions may 
be left for the Editor in the S.R.C. Office, 
and clearly marked.. .POT PAGE’ . From time 
to time THE POT PAGE will run competitions 
which will offer cash prizes. Details of these 
will be available later. 


Try your luck at 


DISCOVERY 


BOOKS 


■fb b-c- oV +'^4 1 

IK| >vie U 

People. ...•'tne 
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Gheshires 

Bookshop 

GAREMA PLACE CANBERRA CITY 

Students are prized customers at 
CHESHIRES BOOKSHOP 
We take pleasure in serving 
text and reference books on 
all A.N.U. Subjects. 

If we do not have the book in stock 
then let us order it for you 

CHESHIRES BOOKSHOP 

GAREMA PLACE CANBERRA CITY 
491501, 42 502. 


FOR ALL YOUR TEXT BOOK REQUIREMENTS; 

FOR ALL YOUR LEISURE READING 

CONTACT THE SPECIALISTS. 

VERITY HEWin 

GAREMA ARCADE, CIVIC * PHONE 4-2127 


CATALDO’S HAIRDRESSING 
I Hobart Place 



For your next haircut see Giussepe and you will see the difference. 
GIRLS - IDA’S COMPLETE BEAUTY SALON 
PHONE. 49-6078 
Open until 9. p.m. Thursday night. 

JUST A SHORT WALK FROM THE LIBRARY 


For reservations phone 49-6784 
Your Host WALTER. 


TASMAN HOUSE 
HOBART PLACE. 
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ENDEAVOUR HOUSE, MANUKA. 

91644 

for that elusive paperback, OR let us order texts for you 

h is one of the noblest duties of a university to 
advance knowledge, and to diffuse it not merely 
among those who can attend the daily lectures - but 
far and wide. 

D.SNIEL r.OIT GILMAN 

There is a third force in any responsible institution of higher learning. 
In addition to teaching and research there must be publication — to 
advance knowledge far and wide. 

Copies of our latest booklist are available free at the S.G.S. library. 

The Australian National University Press 

P.O. Box 4, Canberra, A.C.T. 2600 4 9 2 8 1 2 


STAFF FOR WORONT 

Woroni urgently requires your 
services as a staff member. 

No matter what your talents, 

Woroni has a place for you as a 
reporter, letrasetter, layout artist 
photographer, feature writer or 
reviewer. If you consider you 
have no expert skill, but merely 
an interest, then have no fear, 
we will be only to happy to train 
you. 

Drop into the Woroni Office or 
leave your name for the Editor 
in the S.R.C. Office. 

We particularly require an 
Art Critic, Film Reviewer, 
and Jazz Folk or Classical 

Record Reviewer. 
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FULLY LICENSED RESTAURANT 
Business Lunches 12 noon to 2 p.m. 

Dinner from 6.30 p.m. to 10.30 p.m. 

OPEN SUNDAYS 6 p.m. 


ARTISTS ARTISTS ARTISTS 

Canberra’s widest range 
of Arts and Handicrafts Supplies 

Basement, Thetis Court, MANUKA. 




Open all day and Half the night. 
11.30 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. 

Entertainment nights - Monday and Tuesday 
(Folk and Mod. Jazz) 

19 GAREMA PLACE 

(downstairs below Radio Rentals) 

Res. ph. 49 7521 

SPANISH AND AUSTRALIAN MEALS! 
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National Library of Australia 


http://nla.gov.au/nla.news-page16008357 




THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY UNION 


According to section II (1) of the Union Constitution there are SIX seats 
on the Union Board of Management to be filled annually by election. Members 
of the Board so elected will hold office for one year and are eligible for re - 
election. 

Every ordinary and life member of the Union is eligible to vote at an 
election, except persons suspended from membership under section 9(2) of 
the Constitution. 

The "Election to the Union Board of Management Rules" govern the 
elections and the Secretary is the Returning Officer. 

Voting will take place on WEDNESDAY, 2nd. August, THURSDAY, 3rd. 
August, and FRIDAY, 4th. August, 1967, between the hours of 9 a.m. and 
7 p. m. close to the main Ellery Circuit entrance of the Union Building. 

A voter must vote in person and shall present himself to the Secretary 
or to a person appointed by the Secretary as his deputy. After the Secretary 
or his deputy has satisfied himself that the voter is eligible to vote at the election 
a voting paper will be issued. For identification purposes members are re- 
quested to have their Union cards with them. 

THE VOTER SHALL INDICATE HIS OR HER CHOICE BY MARKING ON 
THE VOTING PAPER A CROSS (X) IN THE APPROPRIATE SQUARE OR 
SQUARES AGAINST THE NAME OF THE CANDIDATE OR CANDIDATES FOR 
WHOM HE OR SHE WISHES TO VOTE BUT SHALL NOT MARK A CROSS (X) 
AGAINST THE NAMES OF MORE CANDIDATES THAN THERE ARE SEATS TO 
BE FILLED. 

No voting paper will be accepted unless it is received by the Secretary 
before the close of poll. 

Voters shall, without leaving the voting place, fold the voting paper so 
as to conceal the manner in which they have voted, exhibit the voting paper so 
folded to the secretary or his deputy and forthwith openly and without unfolding 
the voting paper, place it in the ballot box provided for the purpose. The ballot 
box will not be opene d during polling. 

MANNER OF DETERMINING THE ELECTION. 


According to section 28 (c) of the Electoral Rules "where more than one 
candidate is to be elected and the candidate with the highest number of votes shall 
be first elected and the candidate with the highest number of votes of the remain- 
ing candidates will be second elected and so on until the required numb er of 
candidates have been elected". Further, section 28 (d) provides that "where at 
any stage the number of seats to be filled is less than the number of candidates 
who have received equally the largest number of votes the Secretary shall de- 
termine by lot which of the candidates shall be elected". 

CANVASSING In order to secure the freedom of decision of each voter , 
canvassing will not be permitted in the main entrance hall of the Union where the 
voting will take place. 

It is hoped that the election will be declared not later than lOa.m . MONDAY, 
7th. August, by means of a notice to appear on the Union official notice board. 

As members are aware, voting at an election to fill a seat on the Union 
Board of Management is not compulsory, however everj' member is encouraged 
to exercise his democratic right to vote. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY UNION. 


I hereby give notice that an ELECTION will be held on 

WEDNESDAY 2nd. August, 1967 

THURSDAY 3rd. August, 1967 

FRIDAY 4th. August, 1967 

to fiU SIX SEATS on the BOARD OF MANAGEMENT of the UNION. 

Voting will take place close to the main ELLERY CIRCUIT entrance in the 
UNION BUILDING between the hours of 9. 00 a. m. and 7 p.m. , on all days 
of the election. 

DETAILS OF ELIGIBILITY and of VOTING PROCEDURE contained in the 
Union Electoral Rules are available from my office on request. 

For IDENTIFICATION PURPOSES, Members are requested to have their 
UNION CARDS with them. 

The following candidates have been nominated to stand at the election: - 

CHAPMAN, Jane 
FRASER, Ron 
LAMB, Chris 
MACKAY, Roger 
MAHER, Terry 
MANSFIELD, Charles 
SOLOMON, David 
TYRRELL, Michael 

E. C. de Totth, 

Union Secretary, 
Returning Officer. 
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